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meree and Finance, Colonial Government, The City Problem, and Manufactur- 
ing. Each subject is treated from the beginning of American history and 
brought to date. It is not always apparent that the principal subjects of any 
two chapters bear some relation to each other. The material ought to be more 
closely woven. The basic idea of the book is excellent and as more or less of a 
pioneer in the field it deserves full commendation. 

Maps are conspicuous by their absence. The few modern maps are all very 
poorly drawn and lack in information that seems essential to an industrial his- 
tory. The photographs are good and numerous but not closely associated with 
the text. The 491 pages constitute too large a text-book. In its present form 
it will probably be best adapted for a book of reference or supplementary 
reader. Eugene Van Cleef. 

The Immigration Problem. A Study of American Immigration Condi- 
tions and Needs. By Jeremiah W. Jenks and W. Jett Lauck. 3d edition, 
revised and enlarged, xxiii and 551 pp. Index. Funk & Wagnalls Co., 
New York, 1913. $1.75. 8x5%. 

Upon the printing of the first edition, this work came into its own as the 
standard commentary upon the unwieldy library of the reports of the Immi- 
gration Commission. The present edition has been wholly revised, largely re- 
written, and contains the results of the final coordination of tables given by the 
Commission. It will serve as a guide and compendium for those who wish to 
study the problem of immigration as set forth in the reports of the Commis- 
sion ; and to the student of the sociology of modern folk movement it will prove 
invaluable. William Churchill. 

Game Protection and Propagation in America. A handbook of 

practical information for officials and others interested in the cause of 
conservation of wild life. By Henry Chase, v and 238 pp. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., Philadelphia, 1913. $1.25. 7y 2 x5y 2 . 

A thorough treatment of this most important topic including the propaga- 
tion of game fish and the pollution of fishing waters. The author does not 
think that more legislation is necessary but he favors greater strictness in the 
enforcement of the game laws, shorter open seasons, and large tracts reserved, 
as to game, with no open season. The fact that game protective associations 
are being formed all over the country he regards as an encouraging sign of the 
growing interest in the conservation of wild life. 

Dry Land Farming. By Thomas Shaw, xxx and 460 pp. Ills., index. 
The Pioneer Co., St. Paul, Minn., 1911. $2. 8 x 5%. 

The dry land area of the United States and Canada includes approximately 
not less than 500,000,000 acres. Nearly all of this land is unusually rich in the 
elements necessary for plant growth. These millions of acres may be put under 
cultivation with the certainty of reaping an abundant harvest, provided water 
is supplied by irrigation and dry farming is carried on in the correct manner. 
Methods employed in humid farming regions will not succeed in these dry 
regions, and it is the aim of the author to make this book a guide to success in 
the new science of dry farming. 

Among the many subjects which Mr. Shaw considers, are the following: 
history of dry farming; soils; rainfall; soil moisture; plant growth; plowing; 
planting; cultivation; harvesting; crops, trees and fruits that may be .grown 
successfully; rotation of crops; water supply for irrigation, and in fact, all 
topics having a bearing on tne dry farming industry. The book is written in 
a clear, concise manner, and should be of value to all those interested in this 
subject. Wilbur Greeley Burroughs. 

The Vanishing Race. The Last Great Indian Council . . . and the In- 
dians' Story of the Custer Fight. By Dr. J. K. Dixon, xviii and 222 
pp. Ills. Doubleday, Page & Co., New York, 1913. $3.50. 10x7. 
This handsome volume, "the concept of Rodman Wanamaker," forms a 
fitting setting for the attractive photogravures of Indian chiefs and scenes 
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from Mr. Wanamaker 's camera. The introductory summary of Indian man- 
ners and customs, written by Dr. Dixon, follows rather the ideal pictures of 
Cooper's novels than the reality of Indian life as depicted by Schoolcraft and 
other Indian ethnologists. The personal narratives of the Indian chiefs gath- 
ered at the "last great Indian council in the valley of the Little Big Horn, 
Montana, in September, 1909," are of great interest. They make clear that 
before the coming of the White Man, Indian life was one of tribal forays and 
internecine strife, as was common among the savage Scotch and Irish elans. 
They corroborate what was already known about the Custer fight, that Eeno's 
cowardice and disobedience of orders were responsible for the annihilation 
of Custer and his seven troops of the Seventh U. S. Cavalry. They also cor- 
rect the common error that Sitting Bull was the Indian general, who out- 
manoeuvered Reno and overwhelmed Custer. Sitting Bull was the priest, the 
medicine man, whose incantations made the warriors invincible. Chief Gall 
was the strategist who won the day. David H. Buel. 
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Argentinien, ein Land der Zukunft. Yon General A. Arent. 3. Auf- 
lage. 250 pp. Maps, ills. Max Steinebaeh, Miinchen, 1913. Mk. 7.50. 
9V 2 x6^. 
This badly printed volume adds little to our knowledge of the Argentine 
Republic, except as regards the army, where the author speaks with compe- 
tence. The material of the army, the gaucho, he regards as superior to that 
of any European army, as physically vigorous, accustomed to a life like that 
of an army in campaign, and expert with horses. He has no good word for 
the handling and officering of this army. Officers are too numerous, 1500 
above lieutenants to 7000 men in 1900. Economy is unknown and little pro- 
gress is made toward efficiency. However, since 1906, twenty-five Argentine 
officers have been getting training in the Prussian army. 

Gen. Arent regrets that the Germans do not emigrate more to the Argen- 
tine, instead of to Canada and the United States, where they are "lost" to 
Germany. He does not see what they can like in our land of corruption and 
lynch law! Has he not pointed out the dear land of the Argentine, and 
have not the Germans in America Teutonic intelligence enough to know when 
they are well off? Maek Jefferson. 

En Argentine. De Buenos-Aires au Gran Chaco. Par Jules Huret. 529 
pp. Index. De la Plata a la Cordillere des Andes. 546 pp. Map, index. 
Bibliotheque-Charpentier, Paris, 1912 & 1913. Pr. 3.50 each. 7% x 5. 

There is little excuse for ignorance about the Argentine Republic with 
books like these about. Huret wrote these chapters for Le Figaro and they are 
very brightly written, the best account of the Argentine people that I know, 
both newcomers and old Creoles. English and German writers mostly fail of 
sympathy with the Argentines and this sympathy M. Huret has. Nor is it 
■one-sided. It is France and above all Paris that in South America stands 
for culture. The French are personal gratw in the southern continent. None 
the less, perhaps, because the French have not been so forward as the English 
and Germans to see commercial opportunities in those countries. Huret tells 
low a French firm declined to send workmen out to Chile to set up an iron 
furnace because they "did not know the country" and a German firm got the 
contract; how the English borrowed money of French bankers at 4 per cent, 
to build railroads that have netted them 8 and 12 per cent. However, neither 
Germans nor English are much liked, precisely because of the excellent profits 
they have known how to get out of the country. 

As to the impending displacement of the English by Germans in all large 
business undertakings out there, the present reviewer is getting a little skepti- 
cal. He was 'told it was imminent thirty years ago when he lived there, that 
the English could not possibly long maintain themselves against the competi- 
tion of "cheap" Germans. The evidence of the process was plain enough 



